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the first stage. But men have very different degrees
of morality and wisdom. One man's praise or blame
carries infinitely more weight than another's. Thus
what is called conscience, that is our idea of the im-
partial spectator, insensibly develops. The impartial
spectator becomes more and more our ideal man, and
we come to pay more homage to his still small voice
than to the judgment of the world. The pangs of con-
science are far more terrible than the condemnation of
the market-place Praiseworthiness comes to be better
than praise; blameworthiness comes to be worse than
blame. The true hell is the hell within the breast;
the worst tortures are those that follow the sentence
of the impartial spectator. One feature in the pheno-
mena of sympathy, which Smith points out, perhaps
constitutes a weak point in his theory. The spectator's
emotions are apt to fall short of the sufferer's. Com-
passion is never exactly the same as original sorrow.

Smith, like Kant, has his own way, and a curious one
it is, of putting the rule of Christ. " As to love our
neighbour as we love ourselves is the great law of
Christianity, so it is the great precept of nature to love
ourselves only as we love our neighbour, or what comes
to the same thing, as our neighbour is capable of loving
us.'7 Our philosopher readily admits that there are
passions, like love, which, "though almost unavoidable
in some part of life," are not at first sight very agree-
able to his theory. He says we cannot enter into the
eagerness of a lover's emotions. They are always "in
some measure ridiculous." "The passion appears to
everybody but the man who feels it entirely dispropor-
tioned to the value of the object." Ovid's gaiety and
Horace's gallantry are pleasant enough, but you grow